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According to the Greek critic Demetrius writing in approximately the first century B.C., a 
man's letters are 'the finest image of his soul' (psyche). They are, that is to say, a 
representation of the writer's character and attitudes and values. (The psyche of the 
ancients was a much more wholesome organ than the one discussed by modern 
psychologists). The best known Roman letter writers are Cicero and Pliny. So vivid is Cicero's 
self-portrayal in his Letters that, when his great admirer Petrarch first discovered a copy of 
the correspondence in 1345, he was shocked to discover from them how unphilosophically 
his hero had behaved in the political crises of the 40s B.C.. Indeed he wrote straight back to 
Cicero to tell him so. Pliny had read the Letters of Cicero, and must have been aware that in 
his own he too was presenting an 'image of his soul'. 

Pliny's Image 

There is, of course, one great difference between the two sets of letters. Cicero's were 
almost all designed for the eyes of their recipient alone, and are correspondingly frank. Pliny 
himself prepared several collections of his own 'more carefully written' letters for 
publication, and no doubt had this possibility in mind at the time of composition. While 
writing these 'private' letters, he must have felt the eyes of his contemporaries and of 
posterity upon him. Had Cicero's Letters been similarly conceived and edited, Petrarch 
would doubtless have been spared his distress. In offering this 'image of his soul', Pliny was 
inevitably concerned with this 'image' in the modern sense. 

But this does not make Pliny's Letters less interesting. A man's ideal image of himself is a 
part of him, even if he does not always embody it (whether Pliny did or not we are scarcely 
in a position to say); and one of the fascinations of the Letters is the uniquely extensive and 
explicit portrayal that they contain of the professed ideals of a member of the governing 
elite in the age of Trajan (which was also the age of Juvenal and Tacitus). The reader is 
treated to so many statements about proper conduct in such a variety of concrete situations 
that he can enter Pliny's moral world, and get some sense of what it might have been like to 
confront life with such a set of values. 

Pliny's sense of duty 

First come officio , obligations or duties. Any man is involved in a set of officio, to friends, to 
dependants and to his country; and a good man will subordinate his personal convenience 
to them. 'Private advantage must take second place to public'. Pomponius Bassus, now in 



retirement, had 'held the most important magistracies, commanded armies and dedicated 
himself totally to the state for as long as was proper. For we should assign the first and 
middle period of our lives to our country, and only the final period to ourselves'. 'You ask 
what I am doing. Things you know about: I am torn apart by my duties (officio), I am my 
friends' slave, I can only study occasionally ... I would be sorry that you are busy with 
everything except what you want to do, if what you are busy with were not so honourable: 
for to attend to one's community's affairs and arbitrate between friends deserves the 
highest praise'. 'For a long time now I haven 't taken a book or pen into my hand, for a long 
time I've not known what free time, what relaxation are, what that idle but delightful 
condition is like of doing nothing, being nothing: a mass of business on behalf of my friends 
makes it impossible for me either to get away or to study. No studies are important enough 
to justify abandoning the obligations of friendship (amicitiae officium)'. 

Lawyers not like ours 

What was this 'friends' business' that Pliny dutifully conducted? Probably legal matters, in 
most cases: Pliny's principal activity (one should not call it a profession) was as a barrister, 
and, strange though it may seem to the countrymen of Dickens and Dr Johnson (who once 
remarked of an acquaintance that 'he did not care to speak ill of any man behind his back, 
but he believed the gentleman was an attorney'), advocacy was often seen as a form of 
altruistic service. 'It would be hard to find an equal to this man' (the lawyer Titius Aristo) 
'among those who advertise their pursuit of wisdom by their physical appearance (i.e. 
philosophers) ... he does not divert his own and other people's idleness with lengthy 
discourses, but is always dressed for business and engaged in business, helping many by his 
advocacy, more by his advice'. Unselfish barristers such as Pliny took no payment for their 
services. In several cases, Pliny represented provinces which were prosecuting their 
senatorial governors for corruption. 

All such work could make the dutiful advocate unpopular with influential persons: 
faithfulness to one's commitments, fides, and constantia were therefore necessary to 
ensure that obligations were fulfilled, even at the risk of upsetting people. Of course, since 
court-speaking was a branch of oratory and thus of literature, and in spectacular cases such 
as the trial of a governor brought considerable fame, Pliny's legal work suited his own 
inclinations. Another who in a different way may have combined duty and pleasure was 
Asinius Rufus, who 'has a number of sons. For he has fulfilled the duty (ojJicium) of an 
excellent citizen in wishing to exploit the fertility of his wife abundantly'. 

Generosity, liberalitas, is a quality closely associated with officia. 'I expect the man who is 
truly generous to give to his country, his relatives, his wife's relatives, his friends ... '. 
Liberalitas is thus directed not to the needy at large, but to particular needy persons 
towards whom the giver has officia. 'You are my fellow-townsman, you were my fellow- 



pupil and companion from an early age; your father was a close friend of my mother and 
uncle ... these are abundant and weighty reasons why I should concern myself with your 
position (dignitas) and improve it'. Pliny proceeds to offer his old companion 300,000 
sesterces, a large sum, to make up the 400,000 sesterces of capital which gave entitlement 
to equestrian status. Other beneficiaries included Calvina, a relation by marriage, who 
received a dowry of 100,000 sesterces and was let off a hereditary debt which her father 
owed to Pliny; his nurse, given a field worth 100,000 sesterces; and a family friend Corellia, 
to whom he sold a property for 200,000 sesterces less than its market value. 

Such liberality was a proof of magnus animus , 'greatness of spirit', according to an ethical 
tradition that went back at least as far as Aristotle: one of Aristotle's objections to 
egalitarianism is that, if wealth were equally distributed, the 'great-spirited man' would have 
no opportunity to display his magnanimity by gifts to his friends. 

A public figure was also bound by officia to local communities, and was expected to exercise 
liberalitas there too. 'There is a town near my estate, called Tifernum Tiberinum, which 
adopted me as its patron when I was still almost a boy ... They greet me publicly when I 
arrive , are grieved when I depart, rejoice in the honours I receive. To show my gratitude 
(for to be outdone in love is most shameful) I have built a temple out of my own money in 
this town'. The community courts and honours its prominent citizens; the citizen is obliged 
to repay the community with services, which will lead to further honours and further 
obligations: thus 'liberality which has once started does not know how to stop'. Pliny's own 
most splendid benefactions were characteristically improving (the locals themselves, he 
says, would have preferred gladiatorial games): a library, and an endowment fund to 
provide for the nurture of free born boys and girls of his municipality. 

Respect for dignity 

It was Pliny's dignitas, his distinction or status, that made such liberality a duty for him. 
Dignitas imposes obligations on its holder; but it also demands respect, reverentia, from 
others. This is indeed the key to an ordered society. 'I must praise you ... because you 
preserve the distinctions of orders and statuses (dignitas); if these are confused, muddled, 
mixed, nothing is more inequitable than this very "equality".' In the courts, alas, standards 
have slipped: most of the speakers are 'obscure youths' (adulescentuli obscuri) who rant 
'with a complete lack of respect', even though in the past 'there was no place even for the 
most noble young men unless an ex-consul introduced them: with such respect' (veneratio) 
'was this most honourable work treated'. 

For activities and offices have a kind of dignitas of their own; when Pliny was tribune he 
refrained from all pleading in court: 'I thought it wrong that a magistrate whom everyone 
ought to rise and yield place to should stand (in court) while everyone else was sitting; that 



one who could order anyone to be silent should have silence imposed on himself by the 
water-clock; that one whom it was an offence to interrupt should be exposed even to abuse 
... '. Dignitas has to be protected because it is always to some degree at risk. When a young 
protege of Pliny's seeks election to office, with Pliny's support, 'my honour, my reputation, 
my dignitas are at stake'. As dignitas can be increased by promotion, so it can be lost or 
smeared by crime: 'she had stained her own and her husband's dignitas by adultery with a 
centurion'. (Always sin with a senator!). Yet few things matter more: Praesens should return 
to town, for here are his 'dignitas, honour, friendships'. 

Fame is the spur 

As that last quotation shows, dignitas is closely associated with honos. Honos, fama, gloria 
are constant preoccupations in the Letters. 'What greater thing can be given a man than 
glory and praise and eternity?'. Sometimes Pliny does, indeed, express himself with a 
caution that is perhaps a concession to philosophical criticisms of the ideal of glory. One 
should perform praiseworthy acts for their own sake, not in order to be praised: 'glory 
should follow, not be sought'. Good repute is merely a welcome bonus on top of a good 
conscience. Acts of domestic heroism are even more splendid than those performed before 
the eyes of the world, in the expectation of eternal glory. But at bottom he approves whole- 
heartedly of 'that last infirmity of noble mind', as Milton, following Pliny's friend Tacitus, 
described the thirst for glory in his poem Lycidas. 

He defends the epitaph written on himself by Verginius Rufus, the man who refused the 
proffered imperial crown in A. D. 68-9: 

Here lies Rufus, who once routed Vindex and claimed imperial power not for himself but for 
his country. 

'I think that all those who have performed a great and memorable deed deserve not just to 
be pardoned but to be commended if they court the immortality which they have deserved 


Even in small matters Pliny is eager that good acts should receive their reward of praise. The 
quaestor Marcellinus' secretary had died before receiving his salary, and Marcellinus 
returned the money to public funds. He had already been praised (for this failure to 
embezzle!) by Trajan and the senate: but Pliny urges a mutual friend to praise him too, 'as I 
did'. 'All these who are drawn by glory and fame are extraordinarily pleased by approval and 
praise coming even from people of lesser rank'. Why should Marcellinus be so honest on 
another occasion, if not commended for his scrupulousness now? The letters are 
accordingly full of praise and blame, duly distributed. 



Not a few of the distinctions and good acts that are mentioned are Pliny's own. He 
recognises self-praise to be invidious; but there were other forms of self-advertisement. 
When Pliny presents a valuable statue to a local temple, and asks a friend 'to give orders 
immediately for a base to be made for it, to bear my name and titles, if you think these 
should be added', the standard modern commentary observes 'Pliny reveals his true motive. 
He wants to make sure that his recent distinctions are publicly recorded'. In this he was only 
reflecting the practical ethics of his age: doing good by stealth was not an ancient ideal , and 
the municipalities largely depended for their amenities on expenditure by individuals not 
averse to seeing their honours embedded in stone. 

But Pliny was also very free in mentioning compliments paid to himself, and in recording his 
good deeds in letters intended for publication. We learn in this way not just of his various 
benefactions, but also of his humanity to slaves and freedmen, and of his generous 
willingness to observe the spirit and not the letter of friends' wills whatever the 
disadvantage to himself. He can appear smug. When W. B. Yeats walked 'Among School 
Children' (title of one of his most famous poems) as 'a sixty year old smiling public man', he 
questioned the value of the achievements that come with age; when Pliny did the same, he 
was delighted to observe 'how much prestige I enjoy among them because of my literary 
studies'. 

If taxed with such direct and indirect self-praise, Pliny would doubtless not have been 
embarrassed. By publishing the letters recording his liberalitas, was he not encouraging 
liberalitas by example? Was it not right to make plain why his endowment scheme was 
more useful to the community than games would have been? Another benefit of boasting 
about one's generosity, he adds rather endearingly, is that by doing so one becomes less 
likely to regret it. 

The letters often speak of Pliny's literary activities. One can scarcely doubt that they were 
indeed a consuming interest, and that for him, as for any true writer, the struggle with 
language and literary form was an irresistible challenge that brought its own reward. That, 
though, is not Pliny's account of the matter; here too fame is the spur. 'Without the reward 
of eternity before my eyes, I would choose deep and luxurious idleness'. How short and frail 
is mortal life: all the more eagerly therefore should we seek to extend our transitory span 'if 
not by deeds - for the material for that is in another's hands (the emperor) - at least by 
studies, and since it is denied to us to live for long, let us leave something to prove that we 
have lived'. How pleased Pliny would have been to know that he was to find a place in 
Omnibusl 

Though he might have preferred a piece 'more reverently' written. The adulescentulus 
obscurus who produced the present offering teaches at Oriel College, Oxford. 



